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Bryceson  treharne 

RYCESON  TREHARNE,  composer,  was  born  at 


Merthyr  Tydvil,  Wales,  on  May  30,  1879.  After 
winning  the  Erard  Scholarship  he  studied  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Music  under  Sir  H.  Parry,  Sir  C.  Stanford,  Dr. 
W.  Davies  and  others,  and  also  studied  in  Paris,  Milan 
and  Munich, 

From  1900  to  1901  Treharne  taught  at  the  University 
of  Wales,  Aberystwith,  after  which  (1901-1911)  he  was  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
As  director  and  manager  of  the  Adelaide  Repertory, 
Theatre  (1908-1911)  he  made  a  specialty  of  modern  plays, 
for  many  of  which  he  wrote  the  incidental  music. 
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In  1912,  Treharne  went  to  Paris  and  became  associated 
with  Gordon  Craig,  the  well-known  reformer  of  the  stage. 
Until  1914  he  lived  in  Paris,  Milan,  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and 
intended  settling  in  Munich  but  his  plans  were  frustrated 
owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Being  unable  to  leave 
Germany  in  time,  he  was  interned  in  the  concentration 
camp  at  Ruhleben.  While  there  the  composer  wrote 
nearly  two  hundred  songs,  several  orchestral  pieces  and 
one  act  of  an  opera  (on  a  Japanese  subject).  An  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  being  effected  in  the  Spring  of  1916,  he 
returned  to  England,  but  soon  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
made  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  some  of  his 
songs,  which  soon  attracted^wide  attention  and  won  many 
admirers. 

Mr.  Treharne’s  most  popular  song  publications  in¬ 
clude:  “Come  to  Me  Now,”  “Jeannette,”  “A  Child’s 
Thought  on  God,”  and  many  others. 


Bryceson  Treharne  as  a  Song  Writer 
by  Edwin  Hughes 


r  HE  bane  of  song  writing  in  English  has  been  its  over- 
sentimentality  and  its  lamentable  tendency  to¬ 
wards  superficiality.  Among  no  other  people  of  the  globe 
does  one  find  such  a  colossal  array  of  vacuous  verses, 
coated  with  sugary  melodies  of  the  parlor  variety,  and 
offered  to  the  public  as  songs,  as  among  those  who  claim 
the  English  language  as  their  mother  tongue.  Real  dis¬ 
tinction,  depth  and  seriousness  of  purpose,  characteristic 
originality,  charm  apart  and  inimitable,  anything  gen¬ 
uinely  racy  and  autochthonous;  such  qualities  have  not 
marked  to  any  great  degree  the  work  of  English  and 
American  song-composers  of  recent  decades,  although 
there  has  been  an  occasional  successful  attempt  in  the  past 
to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  banal  love-ditty. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  future  holds  good  promise, 
for  there  are  among  our  native  American  composers  young 
men  whose  ideals  are  hitched  to  stars  of  the  proper  con¬ 
stellation.  We  may  believe,  perhaps,  with  Walt  Whitman, 
that  our  nation’s  “strongest  and  sweetest  songs  are  yet  to 
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Slumber- Song 


Bryceson  Treharne 


A  beautiful  example  of  Treharne’s  genius  in  a  simple  vein. 
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be  sung”,  but  on  our  way  to  them  we  surely  are,  and 
started  in  the  right  direction. 

In  connection  with  our  own  efforts  in  the  literature  of 
the  art  song,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  hail  in  Bryceson  Treharne  a 
serious  and  successful  song-writer  from  the  other  side  of 
the  great  water,  who  has  come  of  late  to  make  his  home 
among  us;  a  composer  who  uses  our  own  idiom,  and  whose 
achievements  already  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  con¬ 
temporary  song-writers.  Perhaps  he  may  find  in  our 
midst  an  even  more  congenial  atmosphere  as  a  creative 
artist  than  in  his  own  native  land,  for  let  no  one  imagine 
that  the  composer  of  serious  songs  in  England  finds  there 
the  garden  of  public  taste  in  singing  cultivated  to  an  ex¬ 
quisite  degree.  On  the  contrary,  the  baleful  parlor  ballad 
still  flourishes  like  a  rank  weed  in  the  tight  little  island,  and 
the  amateur  baritone  who  insists  on  bringing  his  music 
(and  what  music  !)  with  him  to  the  evening  party  continues 
to  infest  the  countryside  in  large  numbers. 

Bryceson  Treharne’ s  art  as  a  song  composer  has,  in 
fact,  reached  its  ripe  fruition  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  It 
is  in  America  that  the  songs  which  represent  the  high- 
watermark,  up  until  now,  of  his  creative  achievement, 
have  been  given  to  the  public,  and  in  America  that  recog¬ 
nition  has  come,  in  ever-widening  circles,  to  his  abundant 
talent  and  lofty  purpose. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  scope  of  a  song  composer’s 
artistic  horizon,  nothing  is  more  infallible  than  a  glance 
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through  the  names  of  the  poets  in  whose  company  he  has 
sought  inspiration.  Among  the  songs  of  Treharne  the 
names  of  Shakespeare,  Byron,  Shelley  and  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning  loom  up  conspicuously.  There  are 
verses  of  Confucius,  englished  by  L.  Crammer  Byng,  and 
poems  of  Arthur  Symons,  Hilaire  Belloc,  Christina  Rosetti, 
Padraic  Colum,  Mary  E.  Coleridge  and  G.  K.  Chesterton, 
besides  many  a  gem  from  the  pen  of  some  overlooked  or 
unknown  writer,  for  Treharne  is  a  seeker  afar  in  fields 
poetic  as  well  as  musical.  The  impression  which  the 
verses  leave  as  a  whole  is  that  they  have  been  chosen  by 
a  hand  which  is  as  sure  in  its  feeling  for  literary  worth  as 
for  musical  possibilities.  Many  of  the  poems  possess  that 
rare  quality  which  makes  for  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
art  song,  that  evanescent  imponderability,.  that  subtle  in¬ 
definiteness,  which,  even  after  the  composer  has  said  his 
say,  leave  the  final  touch  of  meaning  to  be  added  by  the 
imagination  of  the  hearer.  It  was  a  seeking  after  this 
quality  which  led  Hugo  Wolf  to  Eduard  Moricke,  and  it 
has  brought  Bryceson  Treharne  to  the  poetical  inspirations 
of  some  of  his  finest  songs. 

Characteristic  of  the  range  of  Treharne’ s  literary  vision 
is  the  immense  variety  of  moods  one  finds  in  the  verses. 
To  those  who  are  accustomed  to  that  endless  array  of 
saccharine  sentimentalities  in  rhyme  which  form  the  stock 
in  trade  of  the  average  modern  song-writer,  it  is  indeed  a 
grateful  relief  to  find  among  Treharne’s  songs  verses  which 
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Corals 


Zoo  Akins 
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A  sterling  song  well  illustrating  the  composer’s  distinction. 
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give  play  to  an  emotional  range  transcending  that  of  any 
other  contemporary  composer  of  English  songs.  And  mus¬ 
ically  he  is  equal  to  the  most  varied  demands  of  his  texts- 

A  fine  thread  of  religious  mysticism  runs  through  a 
number  of  the  best  songs,  as  in  “Montserrat”,  in  which  it 
rises  to  a  superb  height  of  spiritual  ecstacy.  Others  are 
remarkable  for  their  extraordinary  elegiac  power.  Perhaps 
the  many  months  which  the  composer  spent  amid  the 
horrors  of  a  German  prison  camp  may  have  given  increased 
intensity  to  his  ability  in  sounding  the  deeper  and  more 
poignant  emotions.  But  there  are  other  sides  as  well. 
Humor  there  is  a-plenty,  sparkling  at  times,  and  then 
again  rough-and-tumble  to  the  point  of  rollicking  hilarious - 
ness.  Some  of  the  songs  make  their  appeal  through  sheer 
charm,  while  others  are  pulsating  with  the  joy  of  free¬ 
bodied  action  in  the  open,  and  dramatically  eloquent  in 
their  passionate  utterance.  There  are  love  songs,  of  course , 
characterized  by  exquisite  refinement  of  emotion  and  depth 
of  poetic  sentiment. 

The  musical  workmanship  of  the  songs  is  a  delight;  in 
fact  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  composer  so  exceptionally  well 
equipped  turning  his  most  serious  attention  to  song¬ 
writing.  Again  one  is  led  to  recall  Hugo  Wolf.  In  his 
lyrics,  Treharne  has  given  wide  fling  to  a  highly 
developed  tonal  art,  based  on  the  solid  rock  of  sterling 
musicianship.  The  hand  of  the  master  who  possesses  full 
command  of  his  material  is  evident  on  every  side. 
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There  is  a  wonderful  richness  and  sonority  in  the 
harmonic  texture,  which  grows  out  of  the  leading  of  the 
parts  in  a  most  natural  manner  and  without  any  evidence 
of  striving.  The  progression  of  the  harmonies  is  marked 
by  a  conspicuous  lack  of  the  apparent  and  a  profusion  of 
the  delightfully  unexpected.  The  musical  handling  varies 
with  the  moods  of  the  songs.  There  is  an  unusual  technical 
command  of  many  styles,  modern  in  its  outlook,  and  seek¬ 
ing  not  so  much  to  force  the  invention  of  a  bizarre  method 
of  treatment  as  to  conform  the  musical  setting  to  the  spirit 
of  the  poem.  In  the  exotic  songs  demanding  an  oriental 
setting,  for  example,  there  is  a  remarkable  utilization  of 
antipodal  idiom,  which  possesses  the  genuine  tang  of 
“somewhere  east  of  Suez.” 

In  his  accompaniments,  Treharne  paints  with  a  colorful 
brush.  With  their  rich  imagery  and  sonorous  harmonic 
invention,  many  of  the  piano  parts  of  the  songs  are  verit¬ 
able  tone  poems  in  themselves.  There  is  often  an  interest¬ 
ing  working  with  small  motives,  somewhat  in  the  Lisztian 
manner,  where  the  whole  composition  seems  to  grow  out 
of  one  melodic  germ.  The  versewise  pattern,  where  it  is 
used,  is  almost  always  subject  to  modifications  in  the 
various  stanzas. 

Withal,  Treharne  is  not  a  song  composer  who  writes  a 
piano  accompaniment  to  a  set  of  verses  and  then  finishes 
the  task  by  hanging  upon  it  a  voice  part  by  way  of  em¬ 
bellishment.  On  the  contrary,  most  of  the  songs  seem  to 
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grow  from  the  sung  melody,  instead  of  in  the  other  direc¬ 
tion,  although  in  one  or  two  instances  there  is  a  quite 
modern  utilization  of  the  voice  as  merely  an  instrument  for 
completing  the  picture  of  the  whole. 

Granted  all  of  the  above  qualities,  however,  the  songs 
would  fall  short  of  eminence  were  one  indispensable  feature 
missing,  namely,  beauty  of  the  melodic  curve.  Fortunately, 
Treharne  is  gifted  with  a  fine  sense  for  the  turning  of  a 
lovely  vocal  phrase,  and  singers  will  find  his  voice  parts 
both  singable  and  grateful,  although  in  many  cases  their 
beauties  are  for  neither  the  superficial  nor  inexperienced. 

Finally,  there  runs  through  all  his  work  a  delightful 
lack  of  any  striving  after  mere  external  effect,  that  quality 
which  is  the  bane  of  many  of  the  efforts  of  other  modern 
composers  from  the  British  Isles.  It  is  this,  perhaps,  above 
everything  else,  which  gives  Treharne  a  place  of  excep¬ 
tional  distinction  among  his  confreres. 

In  addition  to  his  songs,  Treharne  has  composed  the 
musical  settings  to  a  novel  study-volume  for  the  vocalist 
by  Louis  Graveure,  known  as  “Super-Diction”,  which 
presents  a  generally  neglected  though  most  important 
subject  in  a  quite  unique  and  charming  garb.  In  his  clever 
tonal  settings  of  Mr.  Graveure’s  alliterative  verses,  Tre¬ 
harne  has  shown  how  even  the  vocalise  may  be  carried 
over  into  the  realm  of  the  esthetic.  Musically,  any  one  of 
the  twelve  numbers  in  the  volume  is  worthy  of  a  place  on 
a  serious  concert  program. 
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At  night.  Low  C . net  60 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind.  High  or  medium  Eb  .  net  75 

The  booted  hens.  High  Dm . {In  preparation ) 

The  child’s  thought  on  God.  High  or  medium  G.  .net  60 
Come  away,  come  away,  Death.  High  or  medium  Eb  net  75 

Come  to  me  now.  Low  Eb . net  60 

Corals.  Medium  F . net  60 

Day  has  fled  to  the  West  afar.  High  or  medium  Ab  .net  75 


Deep  in  my  soul.  High  Cm 


{In  preparation) 


The  Huguenot.  Low  Eb . net  60 

In  praise  of  little  children.  High  Bm. .  .  .  {In  preparation ) 

Jeannette.  Low  Eb . net  60 

The  lady  of  my  delight.  High  G . {In  preparation) 

A  little  song  for  sleep.  High  or  medium  Eb . net  60 

Montserrat.  Low  Eb . net  75 

Shall  I  compare  thee?  High  or  medium  Eb . net  75 

The  soldier.  High  or  medium  F . net  75 

Song  of  the  troubador.  High  Am . {In  preparation) 

So  we’ll  go  no  more  a-roving.  High  Fm  (In  preparation) 
Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away.  High  or  medium  C .net  60 

Tu-whit!  Tu-whoo!  High  or  medium  G . net  75 

When  we  two  parted.  High  or  medium  Bb . net  75 


CHORUSES 

The  Holy  Night.  Anthem  for  mixed  voices,  a 

cappella  (Octavo  6703) . net  12 

The  spindle  song.  Four-part  chorus  of  women’s 

voices  with  soprano  solo  (Octavo  6702) . net  20 

VOCAL  STUDIES 

Super-diction.  Twelve  studies  in  the  art  of  song  by 
Louis  Graveure.  Music  settings  by  Bryceson 
Treharne.  High  voice  ( Scholastic  Series,  V ol. 

53).  Low  voice  ( Scholastic  Series,  Vol.  54), 

each  net  $ 2.00 
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Eventually  will  include  a  brochure  for  each 
of  the  following  composers. 

Homer  N.  Bartlett 
Cecil  Burleigh 
Campbell-Tipton 
John  Alden  Carpenter 
Louis  Adolphe  Coerne 
C.  Whitney  Coombs 
Reginald  De  Koven 
Rudolf  Friml 
Rudolph  Ganz 
Percy  Grainger 
Charles  T.  Griffes 
Henry  Hadley 
*Sidney  Homer 
H.  Alexander  Matthews 
Horatio  W.  Parker 
James  H.  Rogers 
Mary  Turner  Salter 
Kurt  Schindler 
Harry  Rowe  Shelley 
Gabriele  Sibella 
*Oley  Speaks 
Bryceson  Treharne 
R.  Huntington  Woodman 
Mana-Zucca 

*Asterisks  denote  brochures  already  issued. 
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Two  Specimen  Programs 

Effectively  Arranged  from  the  Songs  of 
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For  Concert  Use 
Medium  Voice 

1.  Montserrat 

2.  The  Soldier 

3.  Jeannette 

4.  (< a )  A  Child’s  Thought  on 

God 

C b )  A  Little  Song  for  Sleep 

5.  When  We  Two  Parted 

6.  Three  Shakespearean  Songs 

a  Come  Away,  Come  A- 
way,  Death  ( Twelfth 
Night) 

h  Tu  whit!  Tu  whoo! 

(Love’s  Labour’s  Lost) 
c  Shall  I  Compare  Thee 
(Sonnet  XVIII) 

7.  The  Huguenot 

8.  At  Night 

9.  Corals 


For  Concert  or 
Student  Recital  Use 
High  or  Low  Voice 

1.  Misery 

2.  Gladness 

3.  The  Drum 

4.  Daisy-Eyes 

5.  Vision 

6.  Mother 

7.  Firefly 

8.  Rain-Tears 

9.  Great  Giver 

10.  Slumber-Song 

11.  Kama 

12.  Gypsy 

All  of  the  above  are  songs 
contained  in  “Super-Diction,” 
Twelve  Studies  in  the  Art  of  Song 
by  Louis  Graveure,  music  by 
Bryceson  Treharne.  Published 
for  either  High  or  Low  Voice, 
Price,  each  net . #2.00 


